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Riebau allowed him "to go occasionally of an evening to
hear the lectures delivered by Mr. Tatum on natural
philosophy at his house, 53 Dorset Street, Fleet Street/'
As the lectures were delivered at 8 p.m., Faraday must have
had a long working day. The fee for each lecture was one
shilling. Faraday's brother Robert, who was three years
older and a blacksmith, paid the fees. These Fleet Street
lectures were the ancestor of the Birkbeck College. Faraday
became acquainted at Tatum's with Benjamin Abbott, a
Quaker youth younger than himself, but well-educated.
Faraday respected his knowledge and ability. He made
other congenial friends, such as Phillips and Nicol. Their
companionship stimulated his increasing interest in science.
One of Riebau's customers was Mr. Dance, a member
of the Royal Institution. Dance had the kindness and
judgment to give Faraday tickets for Davy's last course of
lectures. He made beautifully neat notes, with excellent
illustrations through the art he had learned from Masquerier.
He now began seriously to consider how he might obtain
work in connection with science. "The desire to be
engaged in scientific occupation, even though of the lowest
kind, induced me, whilst an apprentice, to write, in my
ignorance of the world and simplicity of my mind, to Sir
Joseph Banks, then President of the Royal Society. Natur-
ally enough, 'No Answer,' was the reply left with the
porter."
He started to correspond with Abbott, while still an
apprentice at Riebau's. In his first letter he excuses himself
for starting the correspondence by commenting that "In
general, I do not approve of the moral tendency of Lord
Chesterfield's letters, but I heartily agree with him respect-
ing the utility of a written correspondence." He explains
that he is lacking in a knowledge of grammar and the art
of composition and would like to improve his knowledge
by corresponding with Abbott on philosophical matters.
" I have lately made a few simple galvanic experiments,
merely to illustrate to myself the first principles of the
science." He had made a small Voltaic battery. "It was
sufficient to produce the decomposition of sulphate of